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N. E. FARMER. /them together by the spade. In making up, let 
ee _.. | the workmen begin at one end, and at the extremi- 
‘ty of the row of dung, (which should not extend 

enaerretieomee MANURE. quite so far at that end, as the rows of peats on 
The quality of farm-yard compost naturally va- | each side of it do,) let them lay a bottom of peat 
ries with the food of the animals by which it is six inehes deep and fifieen feet wide, if the ground 
made: that from the cattle of the straw yard is | admits of it; then throw forward and lay on about 
decidedly the poorest—that from those fed on oil ‘ten inches of dung above the bottom of peat, then 
cake, corn, or swedes, the richest. Of stable add from the side rows about six inches of peat, 
dung, that from corn-fed horses is most powerful— | then four or five of dung, and then six more of peat 
from those subsisting on straw and hay, the poor- —then another thin layer of dung, and then, cover 
est. The difference between the fertilizing ef- | jt over with peat at the end where it was begun, 
fects of the richest and the inferior farm-yard dung, | and at the two sides. (The compost should not be 
is much greater than is commonly believed: in | raised above four feet or four feet and a half high, 
many instances the disparity exceeds one half ;— | otherwise it is apt to press too heavily on the un- 
thus, that produced by cattle fed upon oil cake is | ger parts, and check the fermentation; when a be- 
fully equal in value to double the quantity fed upon | ginning is thus made, the workmen will proceed 
turnips. And as the food consumed so materially working backwards, and adding to the column of 
influences the qulity of the manare, it follows, as | coinpast, as they are furnished with the three rows 
a natural cousequence, that that made in summer | of iaterials directed to be laid down for them. 
by the clover, ;rass, and tare-fed stock is much /They must take care not to tread on the compost 
superior to that produced during the winter months | or render it too compact, and of consequence, in 
by the store-fed cattle of the straw-yard, which is | proportion as the peat is wet it should be made up 
usually still further impoverished by the rains and jn Jumps, and not much broken. In mild weather 
snows. Hence, too, the superior richness of the | seven cartloads of common farm dung, tolerably 
manure of fatting swine to that of pigs ina lean! fresh made, is sufficient for twentyone cartloads of 
state, and the fur superior strength of nightsoil to peat moss; but in cold weather a larger propor- 
any manure produced from merely vegetable food, tien of dung is desirable, To every twentyeight 
Chemica! examinations are hardly necessary to | cartloads of the compost when made up, it is of use 
prove these facts, [very farmer who has had stall-/to throw oa above it a cartload of ashes, either 
fed cattle, will tesiuty to their truth—every culti-| made from coal, peat or wood; or if these cannot 
vator will readily aclnowledge the superiority of | pe had, half the quantity of slacked lime may be 
“town-made”—that is, corn-produced stable dung, | sed, the more finely powdered the better; but 
to that from horses fed only on hay and straw—and | these additions are no wise essential to the general 








that night «oil is far superior in strength to either. 
The relative quantities employed by the cultivator 
betray the same fact; for on the soils where he 
applies twenty loads of good farm-yard compost 
per acre, he spreads not half that quantity of night 
soil. 

It is usual for the farmer, alihough not so com- 
mon a practice as is desirable, to increase the bulk 
if not the quality of his dung-heaps, by adding to 
them various other substances. Thus, as to en- 
larging them, by adding to that of the farm-yard 
peat moss, the late Lord Meadowbank made many 
experiments with success, and his directions are 
of a very simple and easily followed description. 


success of the compost. “The dung to be used 
should either have been recently made or kept 
fresh by compression, as by the treading of cattle 
|or swine, or by carts passing over it; and if there 
is little or no litter in it a smaller quantity will 
serve, provided any spongy vegetable matter is add- 
ed, at making up the compost—as fresh weeds— 
| the rubbish of a stack yard—potato shaves—sawings 
of timber, &c.; and as some sorts of dung, even 
when fresh, are much more advanced in decomposi- 
tion than others, it is material to attend to this; 
for a much less proportion of such dung as is less 
advanced will serve for the compost, provided care 
is taken to keep the mass sufficiently open, either 





«“ Let the peat-moss,” he says, “be thrown out of | by a mixture of the above mentioned substances, or 


the pit for some weeks or months, in order to lose 
its redundant moisture. By this means it is ren- 
dered the lighter to carry, and jess compact and 
heavy, when tnade up with fresh dung for fermen- 


if these are wanting, by adding the peat piecemeal ; 
that is, first making it up in the usual proportion 
of three to one of dung, and then adding, after a 
time, an equal quantity more or Jess of moss. The 





tation; and accordingly less dung is required for | dung of this quality of greatest quantity is shamble 
this purpose than if the preparation is made with | dung, with which under the above precautions six 
peat taken rec: otly from the pit: the peat taken | times the quantity of peat or more, may be prepar- 





from near the surface or at a considerable depth, 
answers equally wel!. Take the peat moss toa 
dry spot convenient for constructing a dunghill, to 


ed. ‘The same holds as to pigeon’s dung and oth- 
er fowl dung, agd to a-certain extent also, as to 
that which is collected from towns, and made by 


serve the field to be manured; Jay the cartloadg of | animals that feed on grains, refuse of distilleries, &c. 


it in two rows, and of the dung in a row between 


| ‘The compost, after it is made up, gets into a 


them. The dung thus lies nearly on an area of | general heat sooner or later, according to the 
the future compost dunghill, and the rows of peat} weather and the condition of the dung: in sum- 


should be near enough each other, that workmen 
in making up the compost, may be able to throw 


| mer, in ten days or sooner; in winter, not perhaps 
for many weeks, if the cold is severe. It always, 





however, has been found to come on at Jast; and 
in summer it sometimes rises so high as to be mis- 
chievous, by consuming the materials (fire-fanging.) 
In that season a stick should be kept in it in dif- 
ferent parts, to pull out, and feel now and then; 
for if it approaches to blood heat, it should either be 
watered or turned over, and on such an occasion ad- 
vantage may be taken to mix it with a little fresh 
moss. The heat subsides after a time, and with 
great variety, according to the weather, the dung, 
and the perfection of the making up of the com- 
post, which then should be allowed to remain un- 
touched till within three weeks of using, when it 
should be turned over upside down, and outside in, 
and al] lamps broken; then it comes into a second 
heat, but soon cools and should be taken out for 
use. In this state the whole, except bits of the 
old decayed wood, appearsa black free mass, and 
spreads like garden mould. Use it weight for 
weight as farm-yard dung, and it will be found in 
a course of cropping fully to stand the comparison, 

Compost, if made up before January, has hither- 
to been in good order for the spring crops, but this 
may nothappen ina long frost. [In summer, it is 
ready in eight or ten weeks, and if there is an anxi- 
ety to have it soon prepared, the addition of ashes 
or of a little lime rubbish of old buildings, or of 
lime slackened with foul water, epplied to the 
dung used in making up, wil] quicken the process 
considerably. Peat prepared with lite alone has 
not been found to answer as good manure; in one 
instance, viz: on a bit of fallow sown with wheat 
it was manifestly pernicious, The opinion of Lord 
Meadowbank in favor of the use of peat or saw- 
dust as a mixture with farm-yard compost, has been 
recently confirmed by Mr Dixon, of Hathershaw, 
in Lancashire, 


WOOLLEN RAGS, 


These are almost entirely composed of animal 
matter; they are found to contain a very large 
proportion of albumen, (a substance similar in ap- 
pearance to boiled white of egg,) minute portions 
of lime and silica, and traces of various salts. 
They form, therefore, an excellent manure, by 
slowly decomposing in the soil; and are found to 
remain dissolving in it, and forming soluble and 
elastic matters for the service of plants, when ap- 
plied at the rate of twelve hundred weight per acre, 
for periods varying from two years on the heavy 
clays. The lightness of carriage, and its readi- 
ness, as well as cleaniiness of application, render 
it peculiarly eligible as a fertilizer; it keeps, too, 
for any length of time, until the farmer is ready to 
apply it to his ground, and is much more slowly 
decomposed and consumed, than either blubber, 
rape cake, train oil, or bone dust. 


Of these rags, the consumption by the Berkshire 
and Oxfordshire farmers, and especially in Kent 
for the hop grounds, is very considerable. I am 
informed by an extensive dealer in these rags, that 
at least 20,000 tons are annually consumed by the 
farmers of the south of England. My informant 
himself has a sale of more than 500 tons per an- 
num, which he delivers free on board a vessel, at 
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any of the London wharves, for five guineas per 
ton. The custom of the farmer is, toent the wool- 
Jen rags by means of a chopper and block, into 
pieces about the size of a crown piece, and then 
spread them on their fields by hand, out of a com- 
mon seed basket, as evenly as they can; they find 
that this manure is admirably adapted for hops, 
wheat, turnips, &c., and that the beneficial effect 
is as great the second year as the first; it appears 
that one farmer in Kent, Mr Ellis, of Barming, 
purchases annually four or five hundred tons of 
these rags, almost exclusively for his hop grounds. 
The farmers of Kent think the application of the 
rags warms the ground; they certainly, as they 
slowly putrefy in the soil, afford nourishment to 
the crop, for woo] is composed almost entirely of a 


peculiar animal matter, with a slight portion of | 


phosphate of lime, or earthy matter of bones. 

The very cottager is interested in these facts — 
for every shred of an old woollen garment is avail- 
able for his garden, is an admirable manure for his 
potato ground, or if he has not a garden, the poor 
collectors of these rags, who travel about for the 
large dealers, will readily give him a farthing per 
pound for all he can collect; and yet, judging by 
the careless way in which very old clothes are often 
to be seen absolutely thrown away, in some coun- 
try places, I should certainly conclude that the in- 
habitants were not aware of their value.—Johnson’s 
work on Fertilizers. 





COMPARATIVE VALUE OF HAY, VEGETA- 
BLES AND CORN, 


I wish briefly to draw the attention of farmers 
to the value of hay, compared with other crops, for 
the feeding of stock. An acre of hay yields one 
ton and a half of vegetable food. An acre of car- 
rots or Swedish turnips will yield from ten to twen- 
ty tons; say fifteen tons, which is by no means an 
exaggerated estimate. It has been ascertained by 
experiment, that three working horses, fifleen and 
a half hands high, consumed at the rate of two 
hundred and twentyfour pounds of hay per week, 
or five tons one thousand and fortyeight pounds of 
hay per year, besides twelve gallons of oats each 
per week, or seventyeight bushels by the year. An 
unworked horse consumed at the rate of four and 
one quarter tons of hay inthe year. The produce, 
therefore, of nearly six acres of land is necessary 
to support a working horse by the year; but half 
an acre of carrots, at six hundred bushels to the 
acre, with the addition of chopped straw, while the 
season for their use lasts, will do it as well, if not 
better. ‘Ihese things do not admit of doubt. They 
have been subjects of exact trial. 

It is believed that the value of a bushel of In- 
dian corn in straw and meal, will keep a healthy 
horse in good condition for work a week, An acre 
of Indian corn which yields sixty bushels, will be 
ample for the support of a horse through the year. 
Let the farmer, then, consider whether it be bet- 
ter to maintain his horse upon the produce of half 
an acre of carrots, which can be cultivated at an 
expense not greatly exceeding the expense of haif 
an acre of potatoes, or upon half an acre of ruta 
baga, which can be raised ata less expense than 
potatoes, or upon the grain produce of an acre of 
Indian corn, or on the other hand, upon the produce 
of six acres of his best Jand in hay and grain; for 
six acres will hardly do more than to yield nearly 
six tons of hay and seventyeight bushels of oats. 
The same economy might be as successfully intro- 
duced into the feeding of our neat cattle and sheep. 


These facts deserve the particular attention of | only just think fora moment of the effect which the 
the farmers who are desirous of improving their | system will have on the tap-rovted plants ; and 
pecuniary condition. It is obvious how much | more especially on the growth of the potato, when 
would be gained by the cultivation which is here | deposited on the loosened soil of the furrow and 
suggested ; how much more stock would be raised ; ; covered with manure, which will be carried down 
how much the dairy produce might be increased ;| by every rain to the tap-roots of the plants imbed- 
and how much the means of enriching the land ded in it, instead of the sets being laid upon the 
and improving the cultivation would be constantly | hard pan of the soil, at the depth of a few inches 
extending and accumulating. But when we find only, as they now are. I should expect that it will 


« | 
on a farm of two hundred acres, that the farmer 


cultivates only two acres of potatoes, one acre of 
ruta baga, and perhaps a quarter of an acre of car- 
rots, we call this “ getting along,” in the common 
phrase; but we can hardly dignify it with the 
name of farming. I am aware that labor of a prop- 
er kind is in many cases difficult to be procured, 
and with our habits, as difficult to be managed. 
Farming, likewise, can in few situations be suc- 
cessfully managed, unless the farmer has capital 
to employ, equal at least to one year’s manure and 


be the means of adding many thousand bushels to 
our crops, especially in a time of drought, enabling 
us to cope with “ the Green mountain boys,” who 
find it by no means an uncommon occurrence to 


‘turn up from 1000 to 1800 bushels to the acre! 


Where are these subsoil ploughs to be obtained ? 
Joun Davis. 
Lancaster County, Pa. 
((7>Howard’s Subsoil Plow can be had at 
Breck & Co.’s Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52, 





North Market St. Boston. 





one year’s crops. A large portion of our farmers, | ES ar 


also, from the nature of their habits and style of | Corn from Germ Two Thousand Fee Old.— 
living, are so prosperous and independent, that | At the annual dinner of the Southwest Middlesex 
why og pcg re ce oer en | Agricultural Association, held on Friday last at 
wants; and to incur all the trouble, vexation and | if sane ape! ae tea eae a 
risk of employing more labor, expending more capi- | logising the farmers of Middlesex on their high de- 
oe mcressing their cares. gree of intelligence and practical judgment, pro- 

bat it is not fair to produce such instances a8 duced a head of corn, which he said had been 
SULsuuale Whe Gallon wi 4a Sees Vans heey relat ene cae acento 
of business, to be successful, must be carried on, sama upon ‘wag anand thet Sond des re 
with intelligence, skill, industry, enterprise; and | chown the head of corn to Mr. Sherborn, of Bed- 








all the capital and al! the Jabor which can be ad- | 
vantageously employed in it. I will not, however, 
anticipate such general views of the subject, as I 
propose to take in the retrospect of the whole sur- 
vey.—Colman’s Agricultural Survey. 


SUBSOIL PLOW. 
‘l'o the Editor of the Farmer’s Cabinet : 

Sir,—I, too, was so fortunate as to be present 
at the trial of Plows at the Jate Exhibition of the 
Philadelphia Agricultural Society, and can bear 
testimony to the superiority of the centre-draught 
plow for purpose of cultivating the land preparato- 
ry to sowing, but whether it is equally suitable for 


stirring fallowed land, when it is necessary that the | 


furrows should be set more on edge that the drag 
might take a greater hold upon them, remains a 
question, which ought, however, to be solved. 
Why does not Mr. Prouty take means to show the 
powers of his plow under various circumstances 
and in different soils ? ‘The premiums he has ob- 
tained, and the desire which it is natural-he should 
feel to bring his plow into notice and competition 
with others, ought to operate as a strong induce- 
ment to him to use every means in his power for 
this purpose. 


But my present object is, just to say, the subsoil 
plow, with its operations, have convinced me that 
the system of stirring the hard pan is about to be- 
come the value of the rent of our land to us; 
and the thing is at once so complete and manifest, 
that it must have struck every beholder with sur- 
prise. Many had their doubts as to the feasibility 
of turning the next furrow-slice on to the loosened 
earth of the subsoiled furrow, thinking it probable 
that the work may be harder and the land might 
not lie so smoothly ; but such was not the case, for 
the furrow was turned as easily and laid as evenly 
as though no subsoiling had been practised. But, 


| font, who, on examining it, immediately said it was 
| Egyptian corn, which Mr. Pownall said was the 
‘fact, as it had grown from germ found within the 
covering of an Egyptian mummy, within which it 
had been enclosed for upwards of 2000 years, a 
statement which produced a _ great sensation 
throughout the assemblage. 

We should hope for everything that is good, says 
the old poet Sinus, because there is nothing but 
what may be hoped for, and nothing but what the 
‘gods are able to give us. Hope quickens all the 
still parts of life, and keeps the mind awake in her 
most remiss and indolent hours, It isa kind of vi- 
tal heat in the soul that cheers and gladdens her 
when she does not attend to it. It makes pain 
easy and labor pleasant. When Cesar had given 
away all his estate in gratuities to his friends, one 
of them asked him what he had left for himself, to 
which that great man answered, hope. 

London paper, 





| 





A Heavy Beet.—We have been favored by our 
fellow townsman, J. P. E. Stanley, Esq. with a su- 
'gar beet raised by him on his estate a few miles 
from Baltimore, of great size. It measures 25 1-2 
inches round the thickest part of it, and weighed 
when pulled after the leaves had been taken off, 
211-2 lbs. ‘ihis beet is within 1-2 a pound of 
the largest beet whose weight we recollect to have 
seen published. The success which has attended 
the operations of this gentleman, in every de. 
/partment of farming undertaken by him, adds 
/another proof to the opinion we have long since 
formed, that intelligent merchants, possessing the 
requisite industry and perseverance, scarcely ever 
fail to make good farmers. —.4mer. Far. 





The death of Judas, is as strong a confirmation 
of Christianity, as the life of Panl.—Lacon. 
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WORCESTER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. | 
REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON SWINE. 


At the annual term of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Swine, within and for the County of Wor- | 
cester, begun, held, and ended on the thirteenth | 


} 


| 


day of October, the « Judges” took their seats at the | win, of Worcester, who occupied the station on the | 


usual convenient place, at an inconveniently late 
time. ‘Their Honors,” Hon. James Allen, of Oak- 


ham, Hon. Rufus Bullock, of Royalston, Hon. Ben- | the same town, in the next adjoining apartment on | 


jamin Estabrook, of Athol, and Hon, Amory Hol- 
man, of Bolton, appeared and were duly qualified. 
The Hon. Charles Sibley, of Barre, and Hon. Jede- 
diah Marcy, of Southbridge, being absent, it be- 
came necessary to supply, as far as possible, the 
vacancies on the bench. The Hon. Samuel Wood, 


delay in pursuit of the offenders. The accused, | other laborious duties. ‘The great excellence of 


brought to the bars of their respective pens. They 
appeared without counsel, and therefore the de- 
fence of insanity was not urged. From the testi- 
mony it seemed that the boar of Mr Charles Had- 


western extremity of the pens, entered into conver- 
sation with the boar of Mr Lysander C. Clark, of 


the east. During the discourse, some observations 
fell from Mr Clark’s hog which hurt the feelings of 
Mr Hadwin’s hog. The latter animal had not fully 
imbibed the kind-hearted precepts of his excellent 
master, who belongs to the peaceful and benevo- 
lent society of Friends. Exasperated by insult, 








of Grafton, and the Hon. C. C. P. Hastings, of | unmindful of the non-resisting principles under 
Mendon, having been sénators of the State, were | which he had been educated, and sensible that his 
promoted to be judges of swine. 2. honor had been injured, he was provoked to send a 
The whole court—* all honorable men’ —were | challenge through the rails. This was instantly 
impressed with awe and admiration by the view of accepted. They assumed, as men do, that it was 
the “vast and venerable assemblage of swine. | proper to show which was right, by showing which 
The collection of quadrupeds which graced the | ya. strongest and most skillful in the administra- 
day could not, it is true, be compared with the |tion of force and arms. Their motives will be 
multitudes of another race, which have in former rendered clear by borrowing a part of the words of 
days thronged the metropolis of the heart of the! 4) eminent statesman ina recent address to his 
Commonwealth. Confined within narrow limits | oonctitvents : 
and restrained from forming platoons eight deep, | 
they could not exhibit euch splendid spectacles as| |“ Their minds, dominated by this sophism, and 
the long drawn processions which have sometimes | having adopted as the rule of their own action, the 
adorned the streets ; but they stood along the lines theory of denegation of reason, and self stullifica- 
of pens, stretching as far as the eye could reach |tion which it implies, it is not strange that they 
through the crowd of citizens, in fatness, fulness, assumed the same rule as applicable” to their con- 
calmness and strength, like an army without ban- | dition. 
ners, — : | Coffee and pistols were not at hand. Swill and 
Various estimates were formed of the quantity | tusks for two were provided. The parties imme- 
of pork, as observed at different stations ; no di-' diately removed the obstructions to an interview, 
versity of opinion disputed that the quality was eX-| and met on the area between the pens, at the dis- 
cellent, and that a more magnificent display ha |tance of twelve paces. Fierce looks were exchang- 
never before made the husbandman’s festival splen-| eq without effect. They then rushed together, 
did. One hundred and seventyseven swine of dis- | and severe wounds were given and received. The 
tinguished merit, are enumerated in the census of | seconds, discovering that this, unlike other duels, 
the population of the pens, on the books of the Re- | was like to become a deadly encounter, interposed 
cording Secretary. without the common delay of a second, and parted | 
The congregation of the great, and fat, and good, | the combatants with great exertion. Each of the 
was waited on during the day by several officers | opponents was understood to say that he would 
of the militia, editors, representatives, ancient and | have the satisfaction of being torn to pieces for the 
honorable senators, the supreme executive council, | cake of proving that he was aggrieved. Under 
the Governor of the Commonwealth, the Secretary preonl circumstances, it was ordered that the crimi- 
of State of the United States, and the people of | nals should be remanded to their pens during the 
the county generally in their own persons, and | day; that they should afterwards be delivered to 
many distinguished strangers. ‘the custody of their owners; and, being kept in 
Before the session of the whole court, an unhap-j|close confinement, without bail, at convenient 
py difficulty took place. The relation of sucha | time should be duly executed, and made to keep 
disgraceful transaction would be suppressed if it | the peace by being divided into suitable pieces. 
could possibly be passed over to oblivion; but fidel-| The first case presented for adjudication was 
ity to truth requires that it should be noticed. It that of a herse, exhibited by Mr William Cushman, 
became the painful duty of the resident Justice | of New Braintree—beautiful in form, of graceful 
to have an information presented of the greatest | proportions, six years old, and 16 hands high. He 
misdemeanor which had ever dishonored the com- | was born on the banks of the beautiful Ohio, where 
munity of swine. ‘T'wo boars, it was alleged, had! any one might be glad to live ordie. He was 
been engaged in a duel. The first blood-shed dur- | worthy to bound over the almost boundless prairies 
ingan hundred years, from the silly and cruel | of the West ; or course with the Arab steed over 
practice of private war, had soiled the verdure of |the plains of the East; or, better than either, to 
the turf between the area of the pens with its red! be the sire of descendants to draw the carts and 
stain. It seemed incredible that sensible hogs / work the plows on the hill-sides of New England. 
could be so foolish as to engage in an affair of hon-| As it could not be shown that a horse was a hog, 
or ; and almost impossible that a decent pig should | and as no premium could be bestowed for other 
so forget the respect due to himself, the obligations | animals, the case was considered to be out of the 
to his family, his own reputation, and to the char-| jurisdiction; and the only opinion expressed by 
acter of his race as to commit either suicide or mur- | the judges was that they had no opinion. 











der. The complaint demanded immediate investi-| Having finished what did not belong to them, 
gation, and justice set out promptly and without|the Judges proceeded to the discharge of their 





| being arrested by the marshal of the district, were | the animals exhibited, rendered it difficult to de- 


cide where the claims for premiums and praise 
were so nicely balanced that al] deserved the first 
and received the last. In bestowing the marks of 
the Society’s approbation in money, regard was 
had to the cost of keeping, as well as to the breed, 
form and size of the fortunate competitors, with the 
desire to encourage that stock which would yield 
the greatest profit to the farmer, at the least ex- 
pense. If errors have occurred in the decisions, 
they have not happened from want of a sincere de- 
sire to give each his due, but from the brief space 
allowed for hurried examination and comparison, or 
from misapprehension of merits. 

One hundred and forty of the best pigs “ not less 
than four in number,” which have ever been wean- 
ed in Worcester County, first claimed the atten- 
tion of the Judges. By printed invitations, each 
of them had been requested to write his autobiogra- 
phy, and several have furnished materials to illus- 
trate his own beginning and expected end, and to 
explain his experience of past living and his expec- 
tations of future dying. These testimonials of 
good conduct, showing that each was or would be 
honest, faithful and capable, in life or death, wou!d 
require a quadruple “ Boston Notion” for the slight- 
est recapitulation of worth. Not being able to 
turn over such vast extent of paper, it must be 
briefly stated that a premium of six dollars was 
awarded to Mr Samuel Perry, of Worcester, for 
the best pigs, one quarter Bedford blood and three 
quarters native breed, ‘The second premium of 
three dollars was adjudged to be due to Mr Wa- 
ters Putnam, of Sutton, for his family of nine pro- 
mising animals, dividing the blood of Berkshire 
and Leicester in equal moieties. 

Beyond all these cases, appeared twenty beauti- 
ful pigs of Mr Harvey Dodge, of Sutton, all Berk- 
shire; six of Mr Taft Foster, of Worcester, half 
Berkshire and half Leicester; nine of Messrs. Si- 
meon & P,.B. Stockwell, of Sutton, of the Leices- 
ter and New England Race, and ove of Mr Baxter 
Ellis, of Worcester, a striped pig, which were re- 
garded with admiration. 

The premium of eight dollars for the best breed- 
ing sow not less than two years old, having had 
not less than two litters of pigs, was awarded to Mr 
Harvey Dodge, of Su'ton. ‘The mother, of full 
Berkshire blood, had furnished evidence of her lite- 
rary accomplishments by nursing one family of 14 
pigs, born August 1, 1840—another brood of 14 
children more, which came into the world January 
1, 1841; and a third smaller collection of 12 in- 
fants, who commenced their residence in the coun- 
ty, August 6, 1841. Within twelve months and 
six days, she had made donations of forty individu- 
als to the population. Some of these families have 
emigrated, and are now settled in Pensacola and 
other cities of the South, or in towns of the far 
West. 

The first premiuin of five dollars for the best 
breeding sow not less than two years old, which 
should have had at least one litter of pigs, was 
awarded to Mr Samuel Knox of Grafton, for his 
matron, whose fine and full figure exhibited the 
beauties of the mingled Mackey and Berkshire 
breeds. 

The venerated grandsire of Mr Knox’s fine stock, 
bore the name of Major, an honored rank in former 
time, but, unhappily, now no more distinguished in 
the military force of the Commonwealth, than colo- 
nels in the staff or kernels of corn on the stalk, the 
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supply of both having greatly exceeded the de- for one which was of the half blood Berkshire and | thinking faculties while under the care of Doctor 
mand, ‘The “ Major” never took command of a | Leicester breeds. | won His skill, converting every thing it 
battalion, or bore arms in the campaigns of the ar- ‘The court could not refrain from recommending | touches into good, has given to his stocks higher 
mf of Massachusetts, but he fell in the service of a gratuity of two dollars to Mr Sainuel A. Knox, | value than they ever before possessed, by allowing 
his country. He died in civil life in his bed, as a of Grafton, for the best boar, through whose veins | them to look out for themselves. The breed pro- 
citizen and a patriot should, where his pure Berk- | flowed a current three quarters full of Berkshire | duced by his care, has been celebrated through 
shire blood was shed by the knife. His prema- | blood improved by one quarter of that derived from | pen and press. If it was possible, the Society 
ture decease was occasioned by damages received New England ancestry. ought to return to the Commonwealth a portion of 
in his march to the pens on a former cattle show,’ ‘They could only bestow their highest approba- | the generous bounty which is appropriated for the 
where he bore away the highest honors of his class. tion on the boars of Mr Thomas B. Eaton, three | encouragement of agriculture, when its officers 
His generous proprietor who fed and Joved him fourths Berkshire and one fourth Bedford; of Mr promote the great interests of husbandry by intro- 
like a devoted friend, mourned for his loss with Lysander C, Clark; of Mr Charles Hadwin, and | ducing important improvements. It is more desi- 
sorrow that has not yet been comforted. Two of Col. John W. Lincoln, all of Worcester, and | rable to extend the benefits of the munificence of 


hundred and twentytwo of the children and de- 


-each one half Berkshire; of Samuel Perry, one 


| 


beer State among the farmers, by making them ac- 


scendants of the departed pork could now unite in quarter Bedford ; of Simeon Stockwell, of Sutton, | quainted in some subsequent publication, with the 


lamentations for their bereavement. 

No individuals have done more to improve the 
swine or encourage the agricultural exhibitions of 
the county, than Mr Knox and Mr Dodge. They 
have, annually, at great expense of time, money, 
and inconvenience, brought to the pens large por- 


| supposed to be entirely Leicester; of Lewis Bige- 
low, of Worcester, purely Yankee, and excellent 
in every point, and express their gratification at 
the rare spectacle of the congregation of the an- 
_cestors of that posterity which in future time will 
rejoice their owners with happy hearts around their 


tions of their stock, and with extraordinary libe-  firesides. 


rality, have contributed to the objects of the insti- | 
tution, without any adequate remuneration, except | 
the satisfaction of doing good by the example of | 


The duties of the Court were not diminished by 
the abundance of judgment in the most distinguish- 
ed cases of merit. Behind them pressed a mighty 


‘high merits of the list of iniproved races of the 
Old Bay State. 

Mr Thomas B. Eaton, of Worcester, had a large 
domestic circle grouped around their venerable 
maternal parent, who had consented that they 
| should be absent from home. The simple diet on 
| which they had gained their livelihood, and their 
fine appearance, rendered it proper to rule thata 
gratuity of two dollars should be bestowed. 
| The art of cooking for the pigs has not advanc- 





their successful experiments. Sometimes, in the | congregation of claimants, where all might be-| ed so rapidly as that of eating. Their tables less 


harry of the occasion, their animals have been ac-) 
cidentally excluded from their just places in the 
enclosures and reports, and have been compelled | 
to depart in sorrow. 
they and their pigs have persevered in well doing: | 
Mr Dodge brought with him to the festival of this | 
year, twentythree of the inmates of his establish- | 
ment, and Mr Knox produced weighty specimens | 
of the results of his care and attention. One who 
has exumined the ears of corn raised by the latter | 
gentleman, nearly as long and wide as the broad- | 
swords of cavalry, which have ornamented the hall | 
of exhibition, could not doubt that while his fields | 
yield such defences against poverty, the household 
of his hogs would be rich in all goodness. The 
long ears of his harvests have made his pigs, smile. 
Long may the community of swine prosper. It 
was decided that the thanks of the Society ought | 
to be tendered to both, for their generous and hon- 
orable exertions to promote the prosperity of agri- 
culture. 

The second premium of four dollars, it was con- 
sidered should be awarded to Mr Simeon Stock- 
well, of Sutton, for the lady of Leicester which he 
exhibited, and a gratuity of two dollars was recom- 
mended for Mr Maynard King, of West Boylston. 

It must gratify the owners of the fortunate swine 
who have carried off the prizes, to know that they 
have experienced no slight competition, and that 
if the Society cannot bestow premiums they must 
give praise toall. ‘I'he breeding sows of Mr Har- 
vey Dodge, of Sutton, full blood Berkshire; of 
John W. Lincoln, of the same race; of Osgood 
Bradley, three fourths Berkshire and one fourth of 
New England, and of Charles Tucker, of the good 
old Byfield breed, would have beat their competi- 
tors if they could. Retiring from the contest, they 
will, it is hoped, try again on the next year, and 
once more show to their rivals that if they conquer 
in such contest, they cannot succeed without spr- 
passing excellence. 


Sixteen four-footed boars presented themselves 
before the Society. ‘The first premium of five dol- 
lars was awarded to Mr Free!and Converse, of 
Charlton, for one of the entire Berkshire lineage; 
and the second premium of three dollars was as- 


come plaintiffs or be non-suited by the opinions of 
the judges. 
Such terms of commendation as can be found in 


been at least twice used, and must pass to the 
third reading, unless a fresh supply can be obtain- 
ed from Webster’s giant American lexicon. No 
aid of new words would accurately express the 
feeling which delighted those who inspected the 
assembly of the great and good, and beautiful. 

A whole family occupied one pen. It was anony- 
mous. The card on the rails was blank; but it 
was as significant as the inscription on the pictures 
of Atheneum Galleries, where we read that the 
work of an artist is the ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,” 
or * Portrait of a Lady,” which might be under- 
stood without description. It was proved, however, 
that these were real gentlemen and ladies belong- 
ing to Col. John W. Lincoln, of Worcester. His 
mode of education was so much approved, that it 
was considered proper to advise him to extend his 
practice in the care of the young. 

Mr George C, Davis brought a flock of pigs de- 
scribed by him as Transcendentalists. The form 
was orbic—the pork will be cubic. External- 
ly they were of superior construction ; the more 
interior quality will manifest itself when eaten. 
They needed no premium. They raised the out- 
er covering of the common commonly called sod, 
and built a monument of earth for themselves. 
If they could have been aided by a fair of the fair, 
and allowed a few hundred years, they would have 
heaped op a memorial as lofty as the unfinished 
column on Bunker Hill. As no gentle help assist- 


| delicately furnished than those of men, are often 
spread over with living pork, and sometimes abound 
| with delicacies. The bill of fare of one fair crea- 


Undismayed by adversity, the folio edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, have , ture reclining in all the grace of female loveliness, 


a whole bundle of beauty, had not that rich variety 
of names which perplex the visitors of those splen- 
did hotels called watering places, because the 
guests use so little water in proportion to their 
consumption of rosy fluid. One day’s example 
may show the arrangements for food : 


Breakfast—P otatoes and apples. 
Luncheon—Apples and potatoes. 
Dinner—Potatoes, apples and Indian meal. 
Afternoon Refreshment— Apples and potatoes. 
Supper—Povtatoes and apples, 


The potatoes were described as being small ; if 
so, they were the cause of greatness in others. 
As a substitute for tea and coffee, the drink fur- 
nished at the repasts was the pure washing from 
the house, unadulterated with those foreign luxu- 
ries which are considered by many to be deleteri- 
ous, 


Much useful and interesting information, has 
been collected from many gentlemen distinguished 
for their love of the arts of agriculture in relation 
to the rearing, feeding, and good breeding of swine. 
| Many communications in answer to circulars ad- 
| dressed to those who have been blessed with the 
| care of the amiable animals, have been obtained. 
| It has been considered most desirable to annex 
| these in an appendix, without impairing their value 
by an imperfect and hurried abstract of their con- 
| tents. 





A delegation from the Court, soon after their 





ed their undertaking, and as the clocks which | 
stand as sentinels on the watchtowers of time to, appointinent, proceeded ona mission to examine 
mark his march, gave warning that his advance | the condition of the swine in other regions, ‘They 
through the next centuries was rapid, it was recom- | found that the hog was treated with the highest 
mended that Mr Davis should have a gratuity 7) consideration in the Empire State. He was per- 
two dollars. | mitted to frequent the principal places of resort in 

Thirtysix hogs who had enjoyed the hospitali- | the commercial emporium, and in the cities, towns 
ty of the State Lunatic Hospital, attended the ex- | and villages of New York. | There, he attended 
hibition. The swine of Massachusetts have never lectures, and political meetings, went down into 
been out of their heads, and heretofore their heads | cellars, ascended the steps of the palac: s of mer- 
have not appeared to be out of them. They have chants, and visited the homes of the husbandmen. 
been eo infatuated; that without derangement of | Like other free and independent citizens, he was 





signed to Mr Benjamin F. Curtis, of Worcester, 





their happiness they could dispense with their| given to hospitality, and cultivated acquaintance 
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with strangers by overturning them into the mud, 
so as to engage closer intimacy. His legs a 
world too long, were imitated from the rein deer— 
his dark body, two worlds too lank, seemed to have 
been whetted on the new invented revolving pa- 
tent metallic razor grindstone. The long, crowbar- 
shaped nose formed a convenient implement for 
throwing up stones or throwing down walls. Look- 
ing like a greyhound on stilts, he was so fleet that 
the fever and ague could not overtake and shake 
him in a fair chase, and so thin that his shadow 
could not keep up with him in arace. The hog 


season. He attributes his success mainly to his 
manner of planting, and thinks farmers generally 
plant too thinly, His mode is, to plant in rows 3 
feet apart, and drop two grains in a place only 15 
inches apart in the rows. The variety used is the 
Red Blazed Flint. The soil is sandy loam, and 
100 loads of manure were put on the four acres. 
The corn was ripened and cut sufficiently early to 
sow the ground with wheat.” 

5. In the proceedings of the Monroe county, N. 
Y. Agricultural Society, we find that Robert D. 
Martin received the first premium of $7 for the 





of Ohio, more dignified, reclined his colossal form 
beneath the Buckeye tree, and refreshed his appe- 
tite with the fruits showered down from the for- 
ests. In Illinois, the beautiful prairies swarmed | 
with legions of swine. ‘There, where earth, rolling 


best average acre of corn, the average being 4 
bushels to the acre; Ebenezer Gooding received 
the second premium, $5, his average being 90 
bushels to the acre; and Lyman B. Langworthy 
the third, $3, his acreable average being 80 1-32. 





into waves of verdure, expands in seas of green, 
the pigs cropped the fairest flowers for their feasts, 
and reposed, when weary, beneath bowers festoon- | 
ed with the crimson drapery of the creeper, and | 
gathered for their couches blossoms as rich and | 
rare as those which bent to the breezes which | 
swept over Eden. | 
There is neither time nor space, now afforded | 
for describing that which is indescribable. The | 
comparison led to the conclusion—That a New | 
England pig, well provided with means ef support, | 
and in good condition and comfortable circumstan- 
ces, had better hold fast by the pens of the descen- | 
dants of the Puritans, than to devote life, fortune | 
and honor to a pilgrimage towards the Paradise of | 
the West. 
All which is respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM LINCOLN. 


Note.—The following table, compiled from the 
books of the Society, will present a view of the in- 
creasing prosperity of the Swine of Worcester 
County : 


| 


1833 °34 °35 °36 °37 °38 "39 °40 °41 


Boars, 2°4°3 )P ¢ Ot - MH 
Sows, 2 oo} @:3 6 3'°D DPR 
Pigs, 13 22 30 87 41 68 60 82140 

Total, 17 28 37 41 51 78 81 108 177 
Owners, $2 4 4.0 640048 
Competitors, 6 10 8 6 17 16 21 24 42 





LARGE YIELDS OF CORN—THE CORN 
CULTURE. 


We observe inthe New Genesee Farmer, the | 


following notices of large yilds of corn: 

1. In the proceedings of the Cayuga county, N. 
Y. Agricu,|tural Fair, we find that the committee on 
grain awara’ed to Joseph F. Osborn, the first pre- 
mium of $81 or the best crop of corn, presented by 
specimens, both in quality of seed and quantity 
produced, whici'! yielded 144 bushels 11 pounds to 
the acre, 

2. The'seconda premium of $5 for quantity (121 
bushels 15 pounds-t-2 the acre,) was awarded to 
James Sherman, of Sp ‘ringport 

3. In the proceedin, %8 of the Genesee County 
Agricultural Fair, we fi. 1d that H. Brainard receiv- 
ed the premium for the byt acre of corn, 97 bush- 
els, 


4. The editor of the Genes ee Farmer says— 


6. Abram Cushman presented a memorandum 
showing a product of 98 bushels, butas he omitted 
to produce his vouchers, he was not awarded a pre- 
mium. 

7. In the proceedings of the Oneida county Cat- 
tle Show and Fair, the first premium for the best 
acre of corn was awarded to Julius Curtis, of West- 
moreland: it was 86 bushels 36 |bs.: the second 
premium was awarded to Elisha Shaw, of Rome; 
his crop was 83 bushels 1!) lbs. of very good corn, 

There was another acre presented for premium 
by. Mr Stephen Scott, of Lee, 97 bushels 40 Ibs. ; 
this crop, for some reason not assigned, the com- 
mittee regret that they were obliged to exclude. 

We have recorded eleven instances of large 
yields of corn, and the nature of the last season 
being considered, we may add, of very large ones ; 
but we regret that we are not able to lay before 
| our readers the character of the soils, the quantity 

and quality of the manures used, the kind of corn 
planted, and mode of planting and culture in each 
| instance, as such information would be much more 
| satisfactory than the plan adopted, with one excep- 
| tion, of merely giving the results, and that one is by 
| no means as full as we could wish. Ithas always 
been our opinion that the agricultural committees 
should, in publishing their premiums, require the 
| information we name, and without a compliance 
| with such requisitions, that no premium should be 
| awarded, as besides the stimulating influence at- 
| tendant upon the award of premiums, it should be a 
| great object to increase the means of competition 
_by disseminating among the people the modes of 
| culture by which suecess may be attained. 
In the case of No, 4, in which an average of 
| 100 bushels was obtained off of 4 acres, close plant- 
ing appears to usto have had a material agency in 
| produeing the yield, as the quantity of manure used 


jis by no means large, being but twentyfive. per 


cent, more than the quantity usually applied to an 
acre of corn land by provident farmers. In the 1] 
instances named, they are all above 80 bushels 
to the acre, 4 largely above 90, one 100, one above 
12], and one over 144 bushels to the acre. These 
large yields, as the reader will have perceived, are 
all in the State of New York, where we are cer- 
tain the climate is not so congenial to the growth 
of corn, as is Maryland and some of our neighbor- 
ing States. Why then this disparity in produc- 
tion? Weshall not answer this question; ut 
we may be indulged with a few suggestions with 
respect to some few of the operating causes. With 


“A Scotch farmer residing jy,’ the townof Sodus, | us it is unfortunate that the desire of many of us 
Wayne county, N. Y., informs us th.%t he raised, |is to get a great number of acres of corn in, with- 
the past: season, 400 bushels of Ind.ian ccf" on four}out being over particular in the accumulation of 
acres of land, notwithstanding the drynes"® of the | manure, so as to provide pasture for it when plant- 
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ed; many of us again plant more than we can tend, 
whereas to the east, he who plants corn, is careful 
to provide manure for whatever he may put in, and 
to plant no more than he can properly cultivate. 
Ear! Stimson, of Saratoga county, N. Y., from 50 
acres in corn, harvests annually about 5000 bush- 
els of grain; his land is sand, with very little ad- 
mixture of other kinds of soil in it; just such land 
as in this State we have seen corn growing, over 
which we could ride without injuring it. He farms 
upon the right principle—he believes that if land 
is worth farming, that it is worth being farmed 
well; that the soil like the animal stomach requires 
feeding, and that he who expects to extract a re- 
munerating yield from the earth, must keep it in 
good tilth, In a word, he repudiates the plan of 
taking all out and putting nothing in. He too, 
like the Scoteh farmer in No. 4, plants close—27 
inches each way. We are aware, however, that 
with our larger varieties of corn we cannot plant 
so close as do the folks to the east, but still we 
think that by diminishing our distances we might 
increase our products. And while we have pen in 
hand, we will use itto urge upon each of our rea- 
ders to begin at once to make provision to secure 
the requisite manure to experiment next spring up- 
on a few acres. Goto the woods for mould and 
leaves ; cover your cow-yards with it, and in the 
spring mix its contents together, adding in the pro- 
portion of about ten bushels of lime to the acre 
with the compost. If you do this, prepare your 
ground well, put in your corn at a proper time and 
distance for yielding, and cultivate it as it ought 
to be, we think we can promise you such a crop as 
you may justly be proud of, —American Farmer. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT. 
The quantity of flour and wheat delivered from 
the Erie canal during the last week in Ocwber, at 
the places named below, is as follows, via: 








Bbls. Flour. Bu. Wheat. 

Schenectady, 532 2,890 
West Troy, 25,561 63,775 
Albany, 52,376 13,832 
Total, 78,469 80,497 


The following is the aggregate of flour and 
wheat delivered from the Erie canal during the 
month of October, at the same places : 


Bbls. Flour. Bu. Wheat. 








Schenectady, 2.796 2,969 
West Troy, 88,060 201,654 
Albany, 180,848 47,515 

Total, 271,704 252,138 


Albany Daily Adv. 





BLOSSOM’S RESIDENCE. 


A friend in Cambridge inquired of us a while 
since where “ Woodside” was, the residence of the 
cow Blossom. We find the following in the last 
No. of the Farmers’ Cabinet, published at Phila- 
delphia : 


“We would inform our inquiring friends that 
Woodside, the residence of Sam’l Canby, Hsq., the 
owner of the remarkable cow Blossom, is situated 
3 1-2 miles from Wilmington, Del. The manage 
ment of this fine farm is in the English style, and 
forms an attractive object with those who have a 

















proper taste for rural improvement.” 
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CARE OF STOCK. 


At seasonable times we have spoken of the producing 
and gathering in of hay, roots, &c.; also of the impor- 
tance of making the barn comfortable. Without feed 
and comfortable lodging, stock will not thrive. But 
these alone are not all that the farmer may profitably 
allow to his domestic animals. 

Kindness or gentleness in the general treatment of all 
animals, is quite conducive to their enjoyment and 
thrifi; we therefore recommend the employment of 


kind tones and gentle action towards the inmates of the | 


barn. No matter how large your outlay of kindness, 
for the investment will yield a good interest. 

The card and curryeomb, by exciting the action of the 
skin, help to increase the circulations and to give health 
and vigor to the animal. The cow being generally con- 
fined to the yard in winter and accustomed to but little 
exercise, requires carding and rubbing more than the 
ox, whose exercise will open the pores of the skin and 
help to keep up good circulations throughout the system. 
And yet it is the oz, that goes into company with his 
owner, whose hide is rubbed down with elbow grease— 
while the cow, needing it more, is seldom thus favored. 
A good carding, each morning, will be found economi- 
cal food fur your beasts. 

Let all your animals be so well littered that their bed 
shall be dry and comfortable. Sides bedaubed and wet 
with excrements, must be both uncemfortable and un- 
healthy. 

Feed ont your hay in small quantities at a time—the 
cattle relish better that which has, just been put before 
them, than that which they have fouled by their breath. 
Mix a variety of kinds together—fresh meadow hay, salt 
marsh hay, oat or barley straw, English hay, these or 
whatever other ingredients you may have, it is often 
well to mix thoroughly and fee: out to the stock. The 
proportions must be determined by the quantity of each 
that is to be consumed in the course of the winter—but 
make your calculations so as to bave tlie food become 
better in quality toward spring, than it is in mid winter. 

All hay before being fed out should be well shaken 
up. The more the straws cross each other, and the 
lighter‘they lay one upon the other, the better will they 
be masticated and the more nourishment will they of- 
ford. 

Like their owners, cattle relish variety, and itis well 
to vary the kinds of food frequently—a. foddering of 
corn stalks or stover, daily, is relished not vnly by ani- 
mals that are made to eat mean hay, but also by those 
which are plentifully fed with hay of the finest quality. 

Roots are fed out profusely by some farmers to their 
stock. That they are valuable, no one doubts—but we 
have sometimes thought that where more than a peck or 
at most a peck and an half per day is given toa cow, 
that the excess above this quantity is much less servicea- 
ble than the first peck. A large quantity is too loosen- 
ing, and produces an irritation which causes much of the 
food to pass off too rapidly, and before it has given out 
the nourishment it would have furnished had it been 
longer retained. Where such results follow, though 
your stock may thrive—yet the keeping is expensive. 
We deem it doubtful whether the use of roots diminish- 
es to any considerable extent the quantity of hay which 
an animal requires; but where roots are used, meaner 
hay will answer the purpose, and the stock will come 
out in much better condition in the spring. 


| Be regular in your hours of feeding. This regularity 
| contributes much to the quiet and contentment of all 
| animals. 

Keep the barn floor clean: a broom should always 
be kept there and frequently used. Save every thing 
that the stock can be made tc eat. The time spent in 
the barn in preparing the feed and in keeping the ani- 
mals clean and comfortable, is far from being thrown 
away. 

Water should always be in the barn-yard, and itis 
desirable to have it under cover. 

The testimony in regard to the economy of chopping 
hay and straw, is strong and full. 





THOSE BUSHES IN THE SWAMP. 


Might it not be well for you, as soon as the ground 
freezes up, to wage war upon the alders, blueberry bush- 
es, water bushes, &c. which skirt your wet mowing 
lands? .These are dainty tribes, generally feeding upon 
your best soils where grass would be glad to grow, and 
would grow profusely if it could but have a fair chance. 
In the winter, while the frost holds the roots in place 
and gives one firm foothold, these intruders may be cut 
close tothe surface, and with much dispatch. They 
tell me that an acre of my land from which I took last 
summer a good burthen of wet or fresh meadow grass 
was, only four years ago, covered entirely with alder 
bushes; these bushes were cut in winter with a hassoc 
hoe, the man backing up to the bushes and striking be- 
tween his feet. Nothing more has been donc to this 
land, and yet I have never seen above the surface a sin- 
gle stump, or any signs that a .bush ever existed there. 
At the Agricultural Warehouses may be found an im- 
plement which may: be called a hassock hoe, but the bit 
is so much twisted that the user of it may strike at the 
side of his feet and.yet cut horizontally and smoothly. 
Whether this will be preferred tothe hoe proper, which 
requires the man to strike between his feet, we are una- 
ble to form an.opinion. But with one or-the other, or 


thisseason they can be cut much more smoothly than in 
the summer; they can also be removed more conve- 
niently, and where they are of any worth as fuel, the 
absence of leaves from the branches increases the facili- 
ty with which the brush can be cut, and also makes the 
brush much less dirty. If then you have a few days to 
spare for this work, watch the condition of the ground, 
and when that is in the right state—frozen but not cov- 
erod with snow—then lay to and cut diligently. 





DIGGING. MUCK. 


‘What! muck again? Yes, muck again, and perpetu- 
ally, almost. Many of the spots in which this is found 
are so wet in winter that they: cannot be worked ; but 
from some places you may obtain this material for com- 
post while the ground is frozen. ‘If you would like to 
open a ditch through that wet meadow of yours, where 
it is too soft for the team to go-on in summer, try it this 
winter, Wait until: the frostis three or four inches 
deep. Then, with an axe, in the morning cut the top 
up into cakes, and throw them off from one or two rods 
in length. Then take the peat spade, peat knife, turf 
spade, (or whatever name you choose for the implement,) 
and throw out a few loads; then take the team and cart 
off before night what you have thrown out. Muck, pro- 
cured at such a time, freezes very hard in a few days, 
and as a consequence is very minutely pulverized when 
the frost leaves it in the spring. We have tried it and 
know. Itis by no means bad work to dig muck from 
many spots in winter, provided you have a good pair of 
boots. So far as personal comfort goes, (and experience 








is our teacher,) we would rather be at work in the ditch, 
than sitting by the anthracite coal fire writing for the 
farmer. But stern necessity often forbids the gratifica- 
tion of some of our longings. In other words, we hopo 
to earn more money by the pen than we can by using 
the spade. 

Do n't forget to dig the muck, if you have any spot 
where it can be procured in winter. 





| JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


We give today the opinion delivered by the august 
and honorable Court holden at Worcester on the day « f 
the Cattle Show. It is presumed to be from the pen « f 
Chief Justice L , Whose interest in those that are 
brought to the bar of the court over which he presided, 








with your axe, attack these intruders and eye-sores. At | 


sions are so happily tempered with consideration, mercy 
| and good will, that even those whose doserts are not 8 
manifest as to entitle them to be sentenced to receive a 
| fine from the Society, will return to their home so delight 
| ed with the attention they received, as to be favored with) 
| quiet sleep, good digestion, and consequent happiness 
}and thrift. Those who brought disgrace upon their 
| kind by engaging in ‘‘ an affair of honor,’ will we trust 
| bow submissively and penitently to the sentence of the 
court, and cause their race in future times to avoid imi- 
| tating those biped barbarians whose example is evil. 

| A CARD. 

Since writing the above, we have received the follow- 
ing card, with a request that it should be published,— 
The thanks are so well merited that we comply with 


the request with the greatest possible alacrity. 


To the Chief Justice of the Court upon Swine, holden at 
Worcester on the 13th ult. ; 
| Hoy. anp Dear Sir—The undersigned having been 


| placed within the bars of the Court over which you pre- 


sided, feel compelled by a high sense of duty, to express 
| to you our hearty thanks for the deep interest you take 
| in us and all of our kith and kin ; for the much you have 
| done to bring us into favorable notice, and elevate our 
| standing; for the unvarying politeness and attention 
| you have extended to ua, and the manifest disposition 
| you have ever shown to be an impartial judge of beauty 
' and excellence—for even while some of us are some- 
| what envious of those whom you have preferred, we 
| yet have the utmost confidence in your disposition to do 
right. With this expression of our thanks, be pleased 
to accept our best wishes for your happiness, and our 
trust that you may feast upon better things than pork— 
upon the finest beef and the most delicate poultry. 
Yours, very respectfully—in behalf of 
“ The Congregation of the Great, and Fat and Good.’ 

L. Berxsuire, 

B. Leicester, 

N. E. Leicusrer, 

Srrivep Fic, 

B. Macray, 

0. By¥Frevp, and 


— TRANSCENDENTAL. 
Nov. 25, 1841. 





iz Agricola’s comments upon ‘he letter of Eusebius 
will appear next week. 





MEETING AT WASHINGTON. 


Ou Wednesday, two weeks from this day, the friends 
of Agriculture meet in Washington, to consider the ex- 
psn J of forming a National Agricultural Society. 

e trust that as many of the farmers of New Englard 
will be there as can find time and meaus to attend. The 
invitation is to all who are willing to take part in the 
proceedings. 





bespeaks a susceptible and noble soul, and whose deci-’ 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Rangeof the hermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors | 





f the New England Farmer, Byghton, Mass, in a shaded | 8 a 10--Saxony, clean, — Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a l0—/| 


Northerly exposure, from Nov. 16 te 28. 








— _.~ 














Nov. 1841. {6,A.M.|12,M.|6,P.M.| Wind. | 
Monday, 15| 36 44 33 | N. W. 
j'uesday, 16 30 34 32 N. W. 
Wednesday, 1% 32 33 34 Ww. 
lhursday, 18 22 32 32 WwW. 

{ riday, 19} 22 a ae | N. E 
saturday, 20 33 40 | 34 N. E. 
Sunday, 21 ae ae aoe SF 
Monday, 22);' 32 42 39 | E. 
‘l'uesday, 23 47 49 | 44 N. W. 
Wednesday, 24 30 45 41 | N. W. 
‘Thursday, 25 30 43 $s 8. W. 
Friday, 26 39 34 | 32 N. E. 
Saturday, 27 24 29 24 N. W. 
Sunday, 28| 20 et ee- ) - ee, 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Morpay, Nov. 29, 1841. 
Reported forthe New England farmer. 
At Market 875 Beet Cattle, 500 Stores, (500 Sheep 
and 425 Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle. Last weeks prices were fully 
sustained. We quote first quality, $5 75a600. Sec- 
ond quality, $4 75 a 550. ‘Chird quality $3 25 a 4 50. 

Barrelling Cattle—We quote Mess $4 38. No.1, 
$3 25. No. 2, $2,50. 

Stores—Two year old $7 a 15. ‘Three year old, $14 
a 24. 

Sheep.—Dull, and several thousand unsold. We 
quote lots at 88c. $1 00, $1 12, $1 25, $1 50, $1 62, 
$1 83, $2 00 and §2 25. 

Swine. —A lot of large hogs, 3 1-2 and 4 1-2. Lots to 
peddle, 3 69 for sows, and 4 69 for barrows. At retail, 
4 1-2 and 5 1-2. 








WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $3 00 to 3 50 per bushel. Red Top, 
50t0 55 cents. Clover—Northern, 13c.—Southern, 12to 13 c. 
Flax Seed, $1 37 to1 59 bu. Lucerne, 25¢ perlb. Ca 
nary Seed, not a bushel in the market. 

FLOUR. The market has heen very dull throughout the 
week, with large additional arrivals, and prices of Genesee 
are about 1-8 of a dollar below the last weekly report ; 
Southern commands previous prices. Sales of the week 
consist of 200 bbls. Baltimore City Mills $6 62, 4 mos., for 
export ; 200 do. Philadelphia $0 50 cash : 300 do Fredericks- 
burg, 86 62, 4 mos; 400 do. Georgetown, $6 75, 4 mos. 
Market closes withcut aniniation. 

Baltimore Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. 86 75—do. wharf, 
86 50—do. free of garlic, $662—Philadelphia do. 4 mos, 
$6 62—Fredericksburg, lowered, 4 mos. $6 62—Alexandria, 
wharf mountain, $6 62 —Georgetown, 86 62 a 6 87—Rich- 
mond Canal, $6 62—do. City, $7 00 a 7 25—Petersburgh, 
So. side, $7 00 a 7 25—Genesee, common, cash, 86 75— 
do. fancy brands $6 81 a 6 87. 

PROVISIONS. The market has sustained an improve- 
ment, since the last report, of nearly 50c. per bbl ,on account 
of the light droves of beef cattle, and increased demand ex- 
perienced by barrellers. Clear Pork is also m better re- 
quest, and commands somewhat higher prices. Sales 400 
kegs Lard 7c. per lb., 4 mos. 

Beet—Mess, 4 mo. new bbl. 8950 a 10 00—Navy—$8 50 a 
9 00—No. 1 87 25 a 8 00—do Prime $35 50 a 6 00—Pork— 
Extra clear, 4 mo. bbl. $13—do Clear $11—do Mess $8 50 
a 9 50— do Prime 87 00 a 7 50—do Mess from other States 
88 25 a 9 50—do Prime 87 00 a 7 50—Clear 811 00 a $12 00 

GRAIN.—The arrivals since our last weekly report have 
been large, and prices at the close fell off, for corn 1 a 2c. per 
bushel. The sales of the week are about 30 000 bushels; 

rellow round 72 1-2 a 73 1-2c. and do. flat 70 1-2 a 7Ic. per 

ushel; white 68 a 63 7-8c. A parcel superior New Orleans 
yellow 70 1-2 a71 1-2c. 53 lbs to the bushel, no tare, the pur- 
chaser paying 5c. each for the bags. Bran, none in market. 
Sales Shorts at 46c per double bushel 

Corn—Northern, bushel 72 to 73--Round Yellow 72— 
Southern Flat Yellow 70 a 71—--White do 68—Barley, 65 
a 68—Rye Northern 73 to 75—Oats—Southern 48 to 51— 
Northern do. 52 to 54— Beans, per bushel 75 a 1 50. 

HAY, per ton, 813 to 20—Eastern Screwed S17 to 18, 

CHEESE--Old 4 to 6 c.--New 5 to 7. 

EGGS, 16 a 25. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shal! not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
of the value exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and 
4 cts. per pound. 

We do not hear of any sales of importance during the 
week. The demaid is not large, and there is a fair supply 
of mest descriptions. 





ican full blood, do 43 a 45--Do. 3-4 do40 a 42—-Do. 1-2do 
35 a 383—1-4 and common do 30 a 33 —Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 27-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 14—Bengasi do 


Superfine Northern pulled lamb 42 a 45-——No. 1 do. do. do. 
35 a 40—No. 2 do do do 25 a 30— No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 





FENCE CHAINS. 

Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 


WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
U 


CUTTER. 

This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cut 
ting Ruta Baga, a Wurtzel, and other roots. The 
great objection to other machines, is their cutting the roots 
into slices, which makes it almost impossible for the cattle 
to get hold of them; this machine with a little alteration, 
cuts them into large or small pieces, of such shape as is most 
convenient forthe cattle to eat. It will cut with ease from 
one to two bushels of roots per minute. 

Forsale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., at the New Eng- 
land Agricultural Warehouse, No 51 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. Sept. 1 

PLUM TREES ON PLUM BOTTOMS. 

2500 very superior Plum trees, of the most vig- 
orous growth, engrafted on Plum stocks, and 6 
or 8 feet in height, embracing all the finest bear- 
ing kinds, for sale at $50 per hundred, or at $6 
or $8 per dozen. These trees are worth at least, 
twice or thrice as much as those usually offered for sale. 
Peach trees, 5 to 8 feet, at $25 per 100. Cherries, 7 to 10 
feet, at 340 per hundred. Apples, 7 to 8 feet, $25 per 170. 
Pears, $37 1-2 per 100, and larger and rarer kinds 50 cents 
each. Nectarines, 37 cents. Apricots, 37 cents. Goose 
berries, finest kinds, $2 per dozen. Large Red Antwerp 
Raspberries, 5 feet high, $10-per 100, and fine Red Raspber- 
ry for market, $5 per 100. Isabella, and Catawba Grapes, 
$25 per 100. Orange Quince, $30 per 100. 

Orders per mail, will receive prompt attention, and the 
amount can be enclosed therewith, or remitted on receipt of 
the trees, and all the trees will be selected and packed with 
such care, as to ensure satisfaction. The subscriber attends 


personally to all orders. 
WM. R. PRINCE, 
Linnean Garden and Nurseries, Flushing. 
Nov. 17 3w 





DUTCH BULBS, 

The subscribers would inform their friends and customers 
that they have just received a splendid assortinent of Dutch 
Bulbs, consisting of double ard single Hyacinths of all colors, 
Polyanthus, Narcissus, Gladiolus, Crocus, Crown Imperials, 
Tulips, double and single, Iris, &c. &c., warranted to be of 
fine quality. For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Nov. 10. 
BUCKTHORNS WANTED. 

The subscribers would like to purchase 10,000 Buckthorn 
plants, 3 years old. Apply at the New England Farmer 
Office, Nos. 51 and 52 North Market street. JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO. Nov. 9. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, NONHNTUM HILL, 
Of Peach and Pear Trees, of Plum and 
Cherry Trees a collection unrivalled in any 
former year for extensive numbers of fine trees, 
of those most highly productive, and valuable, 
of new and finest kinds. 

Gooseberries of first quality, Apples, Quinces, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Grape Vines, Raspberries, Currants, Strawber- 
ries; &c. &c, ws 

The new abridged and descriptive Catalogue for 1842, 
which is now in preparation, will be sent to all who apply. 

Ornamental Trees end Shrubs, Honeysucktes, Gc. Splen- 
did varieties of Double Yellow Harrison and other Roses, 
of Tree Pawonies, of Herbaceous !onies, and other flower- 
ing plants—of Double Dahlias, &c. Rhubarb of first rate 
newest kinds, Cockspur Thorns, &c. 

All orders addressed to the subscriber, will be» promptly 
attended to; and’ Trees when so ordered, will be securely 
packed in matts and moss for safe transportation to all dis- 
tant places, by Jand or sea, and delivered in the city free of 
charge for transporting by the wagon which is sent thither 
daily, or orders may be left at the Stand at No. 44 Congress 


st, Boston 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, Oct. 6, 1841. 
eptD1 Oct. 27 








GRINDSTONES. 
An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstones 
constantly on hand and for sale by AMMIC, LOMBAI|! 
& CO. 13 Lewis’s Whartf. isty. Nov. 17. 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 48 a 50 c.--Amer- | 


| 
| 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
| form and workmanship of these Ploughs : the mould beard 

has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over. 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
|ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould board has hc a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
| the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
| of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
| we should prefer for use on a farm, we might verhaps say te 
| the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work 
| try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard or rochy 
| BEGIN with Mr. Howanp’s.” . 

Atthe above me=tioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
| more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
| plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
} and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, te 
| the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
vieages are smuch’the strongest and most substantially 
made, 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish’a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
| the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
| Plough very much. : 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plough, 
| sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
bea 50, and with cutter 81, witt®®wheel and cutter, $2 60 

extra, 
| The ahove Ploughs are for sale; wholesale and retail, at 
| the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 





L’ETANG LIME. 

Farmers in want of Lime for Agricultural purposes will 
find it greatly to their advantage to try the St. George Co's. 
L'Etang Lime, said to be superior for that purpose to an 
other ever yet introduced. For sale by DA vib. DAVIS, 
over the Hope-lusurance Office, State St., Boston. 

Sept. 8. 3in 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ ‘Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO,, 
No. 52 North Market st. April @1 


TY& UP CHAINS. 

Just received by Packet Coromanda, 500 ‘Cliains for tye- 

ing up Cattle. 

hese chains, introduced by E. H. Derny, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securimg cattle to the 
stall, are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For saleby J. BRECK & C., No. 62 North Market st. 

TRANSPLANTING, 
The autumn is prefered to the spring by 
many nursery men and orchardists, for trans- 
— hardy trees, as Apples, Pears and 
Jums. The present is a less busy season than 
the Spring, and those who intend to purchase 
trees can probably get a better article and obtain it with 
more dispatch now than next April. The frosts have 
already been sufficient to ‘iestroy the folinge, and the opera- 
tion of transplanting may he done with safety. 

We can supply extra fine Apple, Pear, Plum, and other 
sort of fruit, and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs at Nursery 
prices, and pack to send with safety to any part of the Coun- 
try. Ali orders faithfully attended to. 

‘Oct. 27. JOSEPH BRECK & C9 

EDMUND T. HASTINGS & Cu, 
Pure Sperm il. 


No. 101 State St, keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 
and Fall Sperm Oi), bleached and unbleached ; which they 
warrant to be of the best quality and to bum without 
crusting. 

Vil Canisters of various sizes. 

Bostou, Jan. {, 1841. sly 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE BOWL. 
BY LIEUT. G, W. PATTEN, U. 8. ARMY. 
O! shan the bowl !—the draught beware, 
Whose smile but mocks the lips of men: 
When foaming high with waters rare— 
O never touch the goblet then. 
With friends we love, though sweet to sip 
The nectar'd juice at close of day, 
Yet trust ye not the syren lip 
That wins to cheat, and lures to slay. 


O! shun the bowl, and thou shalt know 

A deeper spell than swims in wine ; 
Though bright its hours of sunset glow, 

Their crimson clouds as briefly shine. 
A few short days in madness past, 

And thou wilt sink unknown to years ; 
Without a hope beyond the blast, 

Which mourns above thy grave of tears. 


O! leave the bowl—if thou art wise 
To shun the path of guilty fame, 
The burning road where anguish lies, 
And perjured honor weeps for shame. 
In after years some cheering ray 
From virtue’s smile will o’er thee spread, 
And thou wilt bless the better way 
Thy erring steps were loath to tread. 


O! shun the bowl—as thou wouldst leave 
The poison’d spot where reptiles tread ; 
Lest widow’d hearts for thee should grieve— 

For thee untimely tears be shed. 
Yea! thine may be the fearful lot 

To preve, ere Time hath dimm/’d thy brow, 
A sire—and yet the witness not 

Of them who weep his broken vow. 


Hast thou a bride whose every sigh 
Deeptrembles with the joy it gives ? 
Hast thou a child whose week mild eye 
Lives ih the light its father lives ? 
Then shuh the bow! !—the draught beware, 
Whose'sinile but mocks the lips of men ; 
When foatning high with waters rare— 
O never touch the goblet then! 


“EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE.” 


So say some of the poor fools who think to show 
their wit and wisdom by sneering at human nature: 
and these poor fools say what is true, but not inthe 
sense they attach to their saying. Every man has 
his price—but every man has not the same price ; 
and there is the mistake many of your modern Sol- 
omons make. You can buy some men for nine- 
pence. You can buy crowds of men for money. 
You can catch not a few by flattery, or by minister- 
ing to their senses, or by gratifyihg their love of of- 
fice and power, or by appealing to their selfish- 
ness. Yet, be it remembered, these gentlemen so 
easily bribed—so noisy and so notorious, are not 
the wholerace. There are others who demand a 
higher price ; who will listen only to the com- 
mands of conscience—the calls of duty, and the 
promptings of a spiritof humanity. “ Every iman 
has his price 7” pray what was the price of Ober- 
lin, Washington, Martin Luther, old Hugh Lati- 
mer, and a host of others, whose memory the world 
still treats with reverence? We pity the man who 
has a mean opinion of his fellows. Reader, 
where you meet with such a degenerate son of Ad- 
am, beware of hin.—There are persons who scent 





j out the bad in human nature, and in the doings of 


_ |the world, even asthe vulture scents out carrion. 


heros have a sharp eye for every thing that shows 
| man’s imperfection, and liability to sin and error 
and folly, whilst they are as blind as bats to every 
instance of noble daring, every manifestation of 
moral excellence. Do not trust such morbid critics 
of mankind. Their philosophy is false: it is the 
product of their own selfish hearts, and not the re- 
sult of fair observation. When they say every 
man can be purchased by money, they say what is 
not true. In political circles, in the world of 
fashion, or, perhaps, of trade, nan may appear a be- 
ing hardly deserving of honor. But who shal! tell 
the virtue htdden in secret places—the love that 
never tires—the many acts of disinterested benevo- 
Jence—the proof that there is in human bosoms 
something of the divine ? ‘Who shall tell this ? 
Not he who believes in nothing but dollars and 
cents—cares for nobody except himself, and is ea- 
ger only for his own aggrandizement. But there 
are those who can tell this. There are those who 
seek good in man, and, therefore find it. Gentle 
reader, be one of them.—Take our advice, and 
never, never, listen to any libels on your race— 
never believe men are eitherangels or devils ; but 
look for their bright side, and you shall see it. 
Their dark side you cannot well help seeing. 
Newburyport Herald. 


PARENTAL INSTRUCTION. 

The following quotation from an address of the 
Principal of the Flushing Institute, Rev. Dr Muh- 
lenburg, should be laid in the heart of every 
mother. 

We are often asked, ‘“‘ What kind of boys do you 
want ?” 

Give us such boys as have been blessed with the 
instructions of 1 pious mother. This qualification 
for which no substitute can be found on earth — 
Never would we despair of the child who has been 
used in his infancy to hear the precepts of heavenly 
truth inculcated in the aecents of maternal Jove.-— 
Truths thus instilled live forever in the inemory.— 
They are interwoven with all the sensibilities of 
the soul. ‘They are the fortress of conscience, not 
impregnable, it is true, but indestructible. ‘They 
furnish the mind with chords which, in latter life, 
seldom fail to vibrate to the touch of faithful expos- 
tulation. They are as inextinguishable sparks, 
which being seemingly smothered under a heap of 
corruption, may be fanned by the breath of friendly 
and spiritual counsel into the pure and genial flame 
of piety. 





Caristianity 1x Catna.—Accounts from Mr. 
Gutzlaff, the German missionary, dated Pekin, 20th 
Nov. last, state that he was assisted in his labors 
by seventeen Chinese, who were serving their no- 
viciate as missionaries. ‘I'wo Japanese pupils of 
his were teaching Christianity to their countrymen 
and the Chinese at Macao ; and in the same place 
two of his nieces had been instrumental in the con- 
version of 140 Chinese women otf the higher class- 
es. Mr. Gutzlaff has sent to the Mission’s Insti- 
tute of Berlin, Germany, 38 volumes relating to the 
Christian worship, that were printed at Pekin, 
Canton, and other cities of China, and also to the 
Royal Library manuscripts of nine rare Chinese 
works, giving the description of a great number of 
monuments anciently existing in the Celestial Em- 
pire, all traces of which have now nearly disap- 
peared. 





GRtEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 


| 
| 








‘ JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- 
| tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
| ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
| Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of thts application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are; 


1. So great a reduction of the quantuin of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
hy any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
| power, 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 


4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and put 
together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as the 
| complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 





APPLE PARERS. 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, No 51 and 62 North Market Street, a good wes 
Stanley’s Superior Apple Parers, a very useful article. With 
one of these machines a bushel of apples may be pared in 
a very short time in the best possible manner, and with great 
saving of the apple, as the outsides may be taken offat —7 
required thickness. The above is also for sale at N. P. 
WILLIS’, No. 45 North Market Street, SCUDDER, COR- 
DIS & CO., and HOSMER & TAPPAN, Milk Street. 

Sept. 1 6w JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





Popular Magazines, with richand Beautiful 
Engraviugs. 

The subscribers being the authorized agents, suppiy sub- 
scribers in all parts of N. Engiand, as for the last eight 
years, with the principle magazines, issued in this, and other 
cities, as— 

he Lady’s Book, and Lady’s American Magazine, 
Edited by Mr~ Hale, and Sigourney, with rich and most 
beautiful engravings, monthly, at per year 33 00. 

The work has attained a circulation of nearly 2000 
Monthly. 

Graham’s Ladie’s and Gentleman’s Magazine—with 
original stories and the choicest engravings monthly, at per 
year $3 00. 

The Youth's Medalion, — with Engravings and 
Music,—twice a month, at per year $1 00. 

The Christian Family Magazine,—at per year $1 00. 

Address JORDAN & CO., 121 Washington, opposite 
Water street. 





GRINDSTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the present mode of hanging grindstones. The 
ease with which they move upon the rollers, renders them 
very easy to turn with the foot, by which the labor of one 
man is saved, and the person in the act of grinding, can 
govern ihe stone more to his mind by having the complete 
control of his work. Stones hung in this manner are be- 
coming daily more in use, and wherever used, give univer- 
sal satisfaction. The rollers can be attached to stoues hun 
in the common way. 

For sale ny JOSEPH BRECK & CQ., Nos. 51 and 52 
North Market Beston. July 14 

Se _ goa — 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


The Editorial department of this paper having come 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price of 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms will be $2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 

N. B.—Postmasters are permitted ‘by Jaw to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 
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